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From “ Health, Husbandry and Handicraft.” 
What there is in a Button 

It is a serious thing to attempt to learn about 
buttons at Birmingham. What buttons are we 
thinking of? we are asked, if we venture an in- 
quiry. Do we want tu see gilt, or silvered but- 
tons? or electro-plated? or silk, or Florentine 
buttons? or mother-of-pearl, or steel, or wood, or 
bone, or horn buttons? All these are made here. 
Before we have made up our minds what to see 
first, we hear somebody say that button-dies are 
among the highest objects of the die-sinker’s and 
medallist’s art. This not only suddenly raises our 
estimate of buttons, but decides us to follow the 

roduction of the button from the earliest stage,— 
if Messrs. Allen and Moore will kindly permit us 
to see what their artists and workmen are doing. 
This is not the first time that we have had a han- 
kering after this spectacle. When we saw electro- 
plating—when we saw the making of pencil-cases 
and trinkets—we observed and handled many 
steel dies, and wondered how they were made. 
Now we are to learn. 

It was not a little surprising to sce, in other 
manufaetories, ranges of shelves, or pigeon-holes, 
covering whole sides of rooms, filled with dies, 
worth from ten shillings to twenty-four shillings 
each. It was rather sad, too, to be told that a 
large proportion of these might never again be of 
any use—the fashion of a few weeks, or even 
days, having passed away. Much more surpris- 
ing is the sight of the dies arranged along the 
shelves of the makers of this curious article. 
Messrs. Allen and Moore have made three thou- 
sand dies within the last three years; and upon 
each one, what thought has been spent—what 
ingenuity—what koowledge—what taste—what 
skill of eye ang hand! A single die will occupy 
one man a month, with all his faculties in exer- 
cise; while another with more natural aptitude, 
or courage, of experience, will do the same thing 
in two or three days. To think of a thousand in 
a year, produced with this effort and ability, and 
then to remember that button-dies are among the 
highest. productions of art, cannot but elevate our 
respect for buttons very remarkably. 

First, what is this steel die, which is so much 
heard of, and so seldom seen, except by those who 
go to seek it? It is a block of metal, round or 
square, as may happen, about four or five inches 
in height, and rather smalie# at the top than the 

tom. It consists of a piece of soft steel in the 
seutre, surrounded by iron, to prevent its crack- 


ing by expansion, under the treatment it is to be| who engraves public buildings by the score; en-| We saw a broken medal press—a press which was 


subjected to. The bar of iron is wound round the|dowed grammar-schools, old castles, noblemen’s 


steel when hot, and welded to it; and thus it 
comes from the forge, rough and dirty. The steel 
surface at the top is then polished; and if it is 
then intended for a medal, it is turned in the 
lathe. The artist sketches his subject upon it, 
from the drawing before him, with a pencil. 
When he has satisfied himself with the drawing, 
he begins to engrave. He rests his graver (a 
sharp point of steel) across another graver, and 
cuts away—very gently; for it is always easy to 
cut away more, but impossible to restore the 
minutest chip when the stroke has gone too deep. 
He keeps beside him a lump of red clay, which 
be now and then lays upon his work, knocking it 
down smartly through a frame, which keeps it in 
shape; and thus he has presented to him bis work 
in relief, and can judge of its effect so far. Little 
brushes in frames are also at hand, wherewith to 
brush away particles of steel, oil, and all dirt. 
When the engraving is done, the most anxious 
process of all succeeds. The steel must be har- 
dened. All has been done that could be done to 


seats, market-houses, and-so-forth! Think of the 
skill in animal drawing, required for the whole 
series of sporting buttons—from the red deer to 
the snipe! Think of the varieties of horses and 
dogs, besides the game! For crest buttons, the 
lions and other animals are odd and untrue 
enough ; but, out of the range of heraldry, all 
must be perfect pictures. Aad tlien the word 
“ pictures” reminds us of the exquisite copies of 
paintings which the die-sinker makes. Here is 
the “ Christas Consolator’’ of Scheffer reproduced, 
with admirable spirit and fidelity, within a space 
so small that no justice ean be done to the work 
unless it is viewed through a magnifying glass. 
So much for the execution. We have also not 
a little curiosity about the designing. The greater 
number-of the desigas are ‘sent hither to be exe- 
cuted; coats of arms; livery buttons; club: but- 
tons; service buttons; buttons. for this or that 
hunt ; foreign buttons—the Spanish one sort, the 
French another. Sometimes a suggestion comes, 
ora rough sketch, which the artist has to work 


prevent fracture by the original surrounding of|out. But much is originated on the premises. 


the steel with iron ; but cracks will happen some- 
times, and they spoil the work completely. The 
block is heated to.a crimson heat—not to ‘a scaly 
heat,” but a more moderate degree; and then a 
dash of cold water hardens the steel. This dash 
of cold water is the nervous part of the business. 
In medals representing heads, there is usually 
only a narrow line left between the top of the con- 
cave head and the edge of the steel; and this is 
where the fracture is to be first looked for. When 
the Jenny Lind medal was to be struck at this 
house, no less than four dies were spoiled in suc- 


There is a venerable man living at Birmingham, 
who has seen four generations, and watched their 
progress in art; and he it is, we are told,—M. 
Lines, who saw thirty years of the last century, 
—who has “ furnished” (that is, discovered and 
trained) more designers than any body else. It 
must be pleasant to him to see what Birmingham 
has arrived at since lamps were made with a 
leopard’s foot at the bottom, expanding into a leaf 
at the top, and so on, through a narrow circle of 
grotesque absurdities. Now, one cannot enter & 

manufactory, or pass along the streets of this won- 


cession. It was vexatious; but the artists went|derful town, without being impressed and gratified 
to work again, and succeeded. The queen’s head|by the affluence of beauty, with good sense at the 
is less mischievous than Jenny Lind’s, as the|bottom of it, which everywhere abounds: and to 
shallow work about the top of the crown inter-jone who has helped on the change, as M. Lines 
venes between the deeper concavity and the rim.|has done, the gratification ought to be something. 
If the steel stands the hardening, the die is ready} The variety of dies is amusing enough. Here 
for use, except only thaf the plain surface must|is an enviable prize medal for the Queen’s College 
be well polished before the medal or button is|at Cork: on one side, the queen’s head, of course ; 
struck. on the other, science,—a kneeling figure, feeding 

Before we go to the medal press, we must look|a lamp; very pretty. Next, we see General Tom 
round this room a little. Ranged on shelves, and|Thumb; his mighty self on one side, and his 


suspended from nails, are casts of limbs, of whole 
figures, of draperies, of foliage,—of every thing 


cartiage on the other. This: medal he bought 
here at a penny a-piece ; and hesold it again, with 


that is pretty. This art comes next to that of the|a kiss into the bargain, to an admiring female 


sculptor ; and it requires much of the same train- 
ing. When partially-draped figures are to be re- 
presented, the artist engraves the naked figure 


world, at the low price of a shilling. Then we 
have the Duke of Cambridge, and the Governesses’ 
Institution ; and Prince Albert, and the Crystal 


first, and the drapery afterwards ; and to do this| Palace; and on the same shelf, the late Areh- 
well, he must have the sculptor’s knowledge of|bishop of Paris, on the barricade; and, again, the 
anatomy. He must be familiar with the best| medal of the Eisteddfod—the eagle among clouds, 
works of art, because something of a classical air|above which rises the mountain peak; om the 
is required in such an article asa medal. The|other side, Cardiff Castle ; and for the border, the 
personifications of virtues, arts, sadness,—of all}leek. But we must not linger among these dies, 
abstract conceptions which can thus be presented,|or I shall fill pages with accounts of whom and 
must be of the old classical types, or else in close| what we saw there; the Peels and Louis Napo- 
harmony with them. And then, how much else|leon’s; the Schillers and the Tom Thumbs; the 
is required! Think of the skill in’ perspective re-| private schools and public market medals ; royal 
quired to engrave the Crystal Palace in the space| families, free trade, charities, public solemnities, 
of two or three inches! Think of the architec-/and private vanities, without number. I will 
tural drawing that an artist must be capable of,|mention only one more fact in this connection. 
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the subtlety of the unwearied adversary, that man 
may immgine hishself to be a believer in Chriat, 


medals for the school-children who welcomed the | justified by his blood, and saved by his imputed 


queen to Manchester last autumn, Yes, there is 
another fact that I must give.. Many thonsands 
of “national boxes’’.are required for exportation, 
especially to Germany. These boxes contain four 
counters. * * * These counters are little medals, 
containing the portraits of the Queen, of Prince 
Albert, of the Prince of Wales, and of the other 
royal children. The Germans decline all invita- 
tions to su other subjects. They prefer these, 
which are interesting to all, and which can cause 
no jealousy among the various States of Germany. 
So these medals are struck everlastingly. 

The medal press is partly sunk in the earth, to 
avoid the shock and vibration which would take 
place above ground, and injure the impression 
from the die. Its weight is three tons; the screw 
and wheel alone weighing fifteen hundred weight. 
The screw is of an extraordinary size, being six 
inches in diameter. One die is fixed to the block, 
which rises from the ground; and the other is 
fastened to the end of the screw, which is to meet 
it from above. Of course the medal must lie be- 
tween them. This medal, called a “blank,” is 
(if not of gold, silver, or copper) of pure tin, cut 
out by one machine, cleaned and polished by an- 
other, and now brought here to be stamped by a 
third, and the greatest. This “blank” is laid on 
the lower die, and kept in its place, and prevented 
from expansion when struck, by the collar, a stout 
circle of metal which embraces the die and blank. 
As the heavy horizontal wheel at the top revolves, 
the screw descends; so two or three wen whirl the 
wheel round, with all their force; down goes the 
screw, with its die at its lower end, and stamps 
smartly upon the blank. A second stroke is given, 


and the impression is made. The edges are rough ; 
but they are trimmed off in a lathe, and then the 
medal is finished. Button blanks are stamped in 
a smaller machine; some on these premises, but 


man 
To 


in the manufactories of the button-makers. 
ose manufactories we must now pass on. 
(To be continued.) 
ati heeetianiid 
For “The Friend.” 
Improvements in the Charch 
(Continued from page 11.) 

Other departures from the doctrines and testi- 
monies of the gospel as believed in by Friends, 
have accompanied the spread of those to which we 
have already referred, and the rejection of the 
habits and practices which have heretofore char- 
acterized the Society. Views respecting the nature 
and origin of saving faith; of the necessity and 
work of repentance; and-the application to the 
salvation of the soul, of what our blessed Re- 
deemer and Saviour has done for us, without us, 
as also on some other points of christian doctrine, 
are promulgated by members, differing from those 
set forth by the founders of the Society, and ever 
believed in by Friends. , 

It is not however necessary, on the present oc- 
casion, to touch upon those subjects, further, than 
as they fre referred to in the following extract 
from the Appeal: “ By insisting upon the para- 
mount importance of the kuowledge of doctrine 
and the study of the bible, a proficiency in these 
things may come to be regarded, equally at least 


righteousness, merely because he believes the doc- 
trineof Holy Scripture, while he has never known 
the flaming sword, that keeps the way of the tree 
of life, to.pass upon the transgressing nature, 
separating between the precious and the vile, and 
making him a true believer in Christ from the 
inward heartfelt knowledge of Him as the wisdom 
of God and the power of God, that has brought 
him out of his fallen condition, and restored him 
to the paradise and image of God, which was lost 
by transgression. There is hence a danger of 
separating what our blessed Lord has done for us, 
without us, from what it is indespensable to ex- 
perience Him to do for us within us; and of 
thinking that a man may be a true christian be- 
cause of his religious belief, and without his doing 
the will of God through submission to the power 
of the cross of Christ.” 

These remarks were written several years be- 
fore the unsound opinions, to which reference is 
made, had been so largely adopted as they now 
are, or their natural fruit so fully matured. But 
now, how often and how sorrowfully do we see the 
serious mistakes therein represented, exemplified 
in members, who, while claiming the standing of 
true believers, give little evidence of possessing 
that saving faith which overcomes the world, and 
is the saint’s victory. How many of both sexes 
can speak confidently and almost flippantly of 
conversion, and of their safe condition, while their 
pursuits and their conversation evince they have 
known very little of being crucified to the world, 
and the world unto them. But this head-know- 
ledge of sacred truths is easily substituted for the 
revelation of the mysteries of Christ’s kingdom 
through his Spirit in the heart, after that He is 
allowed to sit there, as a Refiner with fire and a 
Fuller with soap ; and not a few novices, with little 
more to depend on or to draw from. than this 
broken cistern, do not hesitate to occupy the 
position of gospel teachers; and,—as no stream 
can rise above its source—feed their hearers with 
words, little or no better than husks. 

The dissemination and reception of the notion, 
that there is among Friends “ more or less of a 
defective apprehension of the circumstances under 
which spiritual gifts are now exercised in the 
church, by reason of which the appointed connec- 
tion between the exercise of ministry and the use 
of the Holy Scriptures as the means provided for 
instructing the church in divine truth, has not 
been in the general fully appreciated,” have not 
only been productive of a wordy, lifeless ministry 
among those who have adopted it, but has under- 
mined the testimony Friends have always had 
against a hireling ministry. 

Our early Friends were zealous in maintaining 
that Christ alone can select, anoint and commis- 
sion those who preach the gospel; that no man 
can perform the functions of this office, unless 
called of God as was Aaron, and endowed with a 
gift therefor by the Head of the church himself; 
and that when thus prepared, he can exercise the 
gift received, only when and where his Divine 
Master immediately calls and qualifies him to offi- 
ciate. Consequently that the assumption of the 
station of ministers of the gospel, by one class in 


with the taking up of the cross and denying of|society, to the exclusion of all others; and the 
the world, as the evidence of religious growth and| pretended authority of any man, or set of men to 


attainment. It is in this respect that such views 


ordain others for the work of the ministry, are 


tend to undermine the life of religion in the So-| fruits of the apostacy, and a grievous obstruction 


ciety ; 
sound 
be no in doctrine distinctly avowed. For 
‘such is the deceitfulness of the human heart, and 


and they do this even when the form of|to*the exercise of Christ’s prerogatives and the 
words may be adhered to, and there may|glory of his kingdom. The gift can no more be 


bargained for or purchased by money, than Simon 


Magus could trade with the apostles for power to 


, 


confer the Holy Ghost; neither has any one a 
tight to take the office of a minister, for the sake 
of obtaining a livelihood ; and all. who covenant to 
perform a stipulated service as ministers of the 
gospel, for pecuniary compensation, are, to all in- 
tents and purposes, hirelings. 

For firmly adhering to and acting in accord- 
ance with these truths, those worthies suffered 
long and grievously from the greedy and cruel 
man-made priests of their day; who, seeing that 
such principles struck at the foundation of their 
class, and, if generally received, must ruin their 
trade, strove to prevent their promulgation by in- 
carcerating and otherwise persecuting those who 
held and proclaimed them. But with all their 
art and power, they could not make them bow the 
knee to the image that had been set up, nor yet 
put bread into their mouths. Upon the same 
ground, all consistent Friends, from that day to 
this, have maintained a testimony against a hire- 
ling or man-made ministry, and contended for the 
free exercise of the gift in the church. 

But how long can this testimony be supported if 
the members adopt the opinion that Friends here- 
tofore have been mistaken in their apprehension 
of the circumstances under which spiritual gifts 
are now exercised in the church ; and take up with 
the belief, common to other religious denomina- 
tions, that—instead of the immediate sensible 
operation of the Holy Spirit on the mind—* the 
Holy Scriptures are the appointed souree from 
which ministers are to derive their knowledge of 
the truths which they declare.” Is it not this de- 
parture from the doctrine held by Friends, and 
an implied propriety in preparing beforehand 
for what may be delivered in meeting, that has 
already led to striking out from the discipline of 
more than one Yearly Meeting, the word hire- 
ling; to the assertion repeatedly made in meet- 
ings, by some who claim to be leaders of the flock, 
that our members should not be censured for at- 
tending at the places for worship of other denomi- 
nations, because they find there that which satis- 
fies them better than the meetings of their own 
religious Society ; and to the interchange of ac- 
commodation, by which, Monthly Meetings tacitly 
sanction the attendance of their members where 
a hireling or man-made ministry officiates, and 
open their own houses for such to speak in? 

These saddening things are brought before the 
readers of “The Friend,” in no unkind or party 
spirit, nor yet for the purpose of blazoning them 
abroad. They have not been done in a corner, 
and they are highly lauded by those engaged in 
them, as improvements in the church. But we 
are persuaded, notwithstanding the efforts to make 
them appear in a different light, they indicate a 
serious departure from the fundamental principle 
of our religious Society, as well as disregard for 
“the views and modes of expression adopted by 
our early Friends.” We have already stated how 
highly they valued the Holy Scriptures, and how 
diligent they were in the use and perusal of them ; 
that as a means for communicating the knowledge 
of divine truth they are invaluable, and that, as 
R. Barclay says, “provided that to the Spirit, 
from which they came, be but granted that place 
the scriptures themselves give it [Friends] do 
freely concede to the scriptures the second ne 
even whatsoever they say of themselves ; and they 
are also very willing to admit it as a positive 
certain maxim, that whatsoever any do pretend- 
ing to the Spirit, which is contrary to the = 
tures, be accounted a delusion of the devil.” It 
requires, however, but little capacity for discrim- 
inating, to see that this differs widely from be- 
lieving them to be essential to communion between 
the soul and the Source of all light and knowledge; 
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to be “the principal means employed by Divine | estimate in order to come at the truth? For more /|satisfied to remain there? We may be sure that 
Providence for the i//umination, conversion, and|than two hundred years their interpretations of|this will not be so, but that if the present Society 
spiritual edification of men;” to be “the means|scripture, and their expositions of christian doc-\of Friends does not speedily provide, far more 
provided for instructing the church in divine|trine have been received, believed in, and pub- 
truth ;” “the appointed source from which minis-| lished by the Society. The same blessed doctrines 
ters are to derive their knowledge of the truths|and testimonies which the Holy Spirit anointed 
they declare.”” To the adoption of these latter|their eyes to see and opened their minds to com- 
views, and a manifest determination to substitute | prehend, have been sealed as divine truths upon 
them for the former faith of the Society, we be-|the understandings of thousands since their day, 
lieve are to be traced the changes and disorgani-|who were made willing to walk by the same rule 
zation in it, which have characterized its history/and mind the same divine light and guide as they|to become members under the present system.” 
for the last twenty-five years ; and Friends in this/did; and, we believe, notwithstanding the defec- | After stating that several applications were made 
country have great need to be on their guard at|\tion and degeneraey that have spread over the|to the clerk, during the last Yearly Meeting, by 
the present time, lest the lukewarmness or laxity Society, there are yet thousands among its mem-|“‘ non-members” for permission to attend its sit- 
of religious priticiple, growing out of these changes |bers who would rather part with a right hand or|tings, which were not granted on the ground that 
and convulsions, induce them to betray the testi-|a right eye, than give them vp, or see them fall in |if they “‘ were admitted, thousands of others in the 
monies of the gospel against war in all its phases, |our midst. . same position” could not be consistently refused, 
and to the right of liberty of conscience. We have queried what good has resulted or is|he queries whether this is really a reason for or 
What good has resulted to the Society from |likely to result from the innovations made? Itis|against granting the request; concluding thus: 
these innovations? Are the increased activity|well known that those who initiated them and|‘‘ Which will be the first Quarterly Meeting, and 
and interest in whut are considered religious duties |advocated their adoption, held out as a strong re-|who the first individual Friend thereof, to propose 
and performances,—from which the inquiry and|commendation to them, that by thus rendering | that Friends’ meetings for discipline shall be open 
research that led to the new form of belief are|the profession of a Friend less repugnant to the |to all who are congregationally ‘members,’ whether 
said to have arisen—accompanied by avy corres- | feelings natural to the young and inexperienced, | registered thus or not ?” 
ponding manifestation of growing spiritual-minded-|many who did not choose-to or feel the necessity} This, as the expression of the views or feeling 
ness; of more complete redemption from the/|for complying with the “ peculiarities,” would be|of an individual member, though clearly indica- 
world ; less conformity to its, manners and follies ; |retained in the Society, and others outside its pale, |tive of where these innovations must end, would 
or of more self-denial as to the pursuit of wealth, | with similar feelings, would be induced to join in| not be quoted in the present connection ; but the 
and gratification of the pride of life? Or are not|membership; while not a few who did not approve| writer adds the following postscript, which gives 
those who are carrying them out, showing thatjof the changes themselves, and acknowledged |the whole, alarming significance: 
they feel a restraint taken off from them ; that in|their inconsistency, alarmed by the cry of diminu-| “Since writing the above I have been informed 
their reach after or indulgence in what the world|tion in the number of members, weakly forbore to|that, at a recent meeting of a large Quarterly 
esteems as liberality and refinement, and in dis-|oppose their introduction, lest, if they were re-| Meeting, an application on the part of two ‘ non- 
carding what themselves term useless forms or|jected, many more would join in membership with | members’ for permission to attend the meetiag for 
self-imposed crosses, they have stricken down pre~|other denominations. For the same reason, and /|discipline was cordially granted by the unanimous 
servatives from temptation, and let in a flood of|to do away still further the distinction between|voice of the meeting. Will not these Friends take 
worldly conformity, which, with will-worship and| Friends and other religious professors, the diseip-| the initiative in establishing this liberty on a firm 
the paramount importance ascribed to the study|line was so altered as to allow members to marry | basis for the whole Society ?” 
of the bible, threatens to remove all distinctive|those not in membership, without losing their} ‘The italicising in the extracts given, is, nearly 
characteristics of Friends, and amalgamate them |standing in the Socity. But even the poor object/all, our own. Who is so blind as not to see where 
with other professors around them? jof increasing the number of members does not ap-|all this “ faithfulness,” this “living, exertive re- 
The founders of our religious Society have'left}pear to be gained. Over eighty resignations of|ality,” with its “expansion and adaptation” are 
behind them the evidence that they taught and/membership were reported to London Yearly| threatening to sweep the-whole Society ; and the 
spoke of what they had seen with their spiritual | Meeting in 1863, and over ninety in 1864. wreck they must wake of parts of it, if the mem. 
eyes, and their hands had handled of the word of| A writer in the Seventh month number of the|bers who see and feel the ominous signs of the 
life. We have the testimony of one who knew|London Friend, under the head of “‘ The Yearly) times, will not arouse and seek the Lord to prepare 
them intimately, and was altogether capable to| Meeting of 1864, and its Statistics,” says, “ Not-jand qualify them, and lead them on by his Spirit, 
estimate and delineate their character; himself,| withstanding all the vigorous, patient effort, ajl the|to put a stop to these desolating innovations? The 
though rich and learned, and accomplished, aj prayerful earnestness, in one word, all the in-|“ initiative’ to admit as members those who now 
humble, consistent disciple of Christ,—that they |creased ‘faithfulness’ which during recent. years|remain outside because of the “ present system ;” 
held the ‘truth in the Spirit of it, and not in|have certainly been developed amongst Friends,| who, if Friends are determined to adhere to their 
their own spirits or after their own will and affec-|the feeling which prevailed when, during their) principles, and “not provide far more effectually 
tions. ‘They were bowed and brought into sub-|recent gathering ‘ the state of the Society’ became |than at present” for their “‘ social religious needs’ 
jection, insomuch that it was visible to them that|the subject of consideration, was certainly not ajwill “ obtain satisfaction in other ways;’’ the ini- 
knew them, they did not think themselves at|very cheerful or encouraging one. Nor was this/tiative of admitting such as members, is already 
their own disposal to go where they listed, ur say|to be greatly wondered at, when, from the evi-|taken by the unanimous action of a large Quar- 
or do what they listed, or when they listed. Their|dence before the meeting it was made more mani-|terly Meeting;’’ which is invoked.to establish 
liberty stood in the liberty of the Spirit of Truth, |/es¢ than ever, that whatever new life has been|* this liberty on a firm basis throughout the So- 
and no pleasure, no profit, no fear, no favour could |awakened amongst Friends, has found its chief|ciety.” Thas the faith, for which our forefathers 
draw them from this retired, strict and watchful | field for exercise, and produced its most noticeable|in the Truth willingly laid down their lives, think- 
frame. In the feeling of the motions of the light|resudts outside ‘the pale’ of the Society.” Thejing no suffering too great, nothing too near or 
and life of Christ in the soul, they drew near to|writer goes on to say, though there was really no|dear to part with, that it might be kept inviolate, 
the Lord and waited to be prepared by that, that| increase in the number of members, yet there were|is contemned and to be still further sacrificed, in 
so they might feel these drawings and movings|3560 reported—an increase of 230, during 1863,|order that “thousands in the same position” as 
before they approached the Lord in prayer, or|—of “ non-members” who attend the meetings for|the “two,” may be brought in through the breach. 
opened their mouths in ministry; and in their be-|worship. “Here, then, in some small part at (To be continued.) 
ginning and ending with this, stood their comfort, | least, is the fruit of our labours; here the ground y : 
service and edification. They reached to the in-|for encouragement; and here the indisputable| Lost Property in Paris.—A regular account is 
ward state and condition of people, which is an| proof that Quakerism is not merely a curious fos-|kept at the Prefecture of Police of all articles 
evidence of the virtue of their principle, and of|silism, but a present, living exertive reality. It}found in the streets and deposited at the Prefec- 
their ministering from it, and not from their own|is well, however, for Friends to seriously consider|ture by the finders. The,value of the articles de- 
inraginations, glosses or comments upon scripture. | whether this is a state of things which it is either| posited there for the last twelve months, amounts 
What evidence has been adduced by those who|reasonable or desirable to look to for a continu-|to 390,000 francs, ($78,000.) The articles were 
impeach their knowledge of the truths of the gos-|ance. If true Quakerism does still possess this|12,224 in number; besides which, cabmen and 
pel, that Friends place too high an estimate upon|vital power of influence and attraction, is it to|omnibus drivers left 20,529 objects, valued at 495, 
these fathers in the church of Christ, as “ inter-|continue only so far to exert that power as to at-|174 francs—total, 33,000 articles of various kinds, 
reters of scripture and expounders of christian|tract converts merely to its outermost edge?|amounting to 885,000 francs, or $177,000. It 
doctrine,” and that they must get rid of this false|And further, can we desire that they should be|appears that not more than one-half these articles 







effectually than at present, for what may be de- 
scribed as the social religious weeds of these ‘ out- 
siders,’ their wants will of necessity obtain satis- 
‘action in other ways.” He then puts the ques- 
tion whether there are not some among these 
“ gutsiders who desire a more intimate: connec- 
tion with the Society, but who, nevertheless, abject 
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have been claimed by their owners. In addition| bestowed upon us in Christ, and through an evil,|water, though exposed the whole time to a heat 
to those just mentioned, the following articles were| if unsuspected, heart of unbelief, a secret distrust| resembling that of a furnace. It is certain that 

of God’s loving kindness, we fall short, as they|when the camel does drink, he always appears to 
did, of the rest which even here He has provided |be laying in a stock for a week or so, and he has 
for His people,—a rest, for the want of which no|even been known to swallow seven gallons and 'a 


found, and within the last month or so, faithfull 
deposited with the ee :—A gold bracelet wit 
diamonds, deposited by a working housepainter 
named Pingal ; 700 francs in banknotes, by a fe- 
male servant named Boss ; a port-monnaie, contain- 
ing shares, and 160 francs in money, by a coffee- 
house waiter, Vincent ;a valuable gold watch by 
a poor widow named Bosquet ; a debenture for 500 
francs, payable to bearer, by a boy fifteen years 
old, named Laborse ; 2000 francs, in bank-notes, 
by an omnibus clerk named Tacnet ; 1200 francs 
by a cab-driver named Cordouan ; 3500 by a cab- 
man named Besse; and a bracelet, in gold and 
diamonds, valued at 15,000 francs, by a cabman 
named Heisser. These acts tell greatly in favour 
of the honesty of the humbler class of Parisians. 
—Paris Letter. 


———2-» 


Selected 
The Privileges of the Christian 


The devil occupies a visible kingdom, the world 
holds an open market, the flesh wdges an ever- 
present warfare; and is not the salvation which 
cometh from the Lord that which shall, yea which 
doth deliver us from all these, a real work, a pre- 
sent work, a conscious work, a far more complete 
and glorious work, than hands which hang down 
are able to embrace, and eyes looking two ways 
are able to behold? Does not God’s covenant, 
when read by its own light, disclose itself as a 
covenant, even in this present time, of life and 
peace? Ifany of us have not found it to be so, 
it is because in this great matter we have yet 
much to learn of God, both in his written word 
and in his work. To the Law, saith the prophet, 
and to the Testimony. If they speak not accord- 
ing to this word, if the personal experience of be- 
lievers does not agree with the outward revelation 
they live under, it is because they have no light 
in them. 

We have been considefing religion as a Divine 

science ; it is not like the earthly ones in this, 
that there is no royal road into its mysteries ; none 
may penetrate into these who have not placed 
themselves under devout and diligent subjection 
to its laws; but will not the highway of simple 
obedience, in which our King himself was con- 
tentAo travel, lead us on, step by step, until we 
enter into the possession of secrets which make all 
outward requirements easy? ‘“ Mysteries are re- 
vealed unto the meek.” Is there not such a thing 
as the gradual growth of an affection, which, by 
placing the heart’s deliberate desire and prefer- 
ence, and choice in God, induces a conformity to 
His will in all things, and makes His every com- 
mand to be obeyed, not from the pressure of an 
enforced law, but through the unfolding of an in- 
ward principle? Is there not a state in which 
those who are in Christ attain to that realization 
of their privileges which Paul desired for his 
Galatian converts, those little children for whom, 
although they were already born unto God, he 
travailed in birth again, until the Son, of whose 
Spirit they had received, was “ formed in them,” 
—until the mind which was in them was also the 
mind which was in Christ Jesus,—unti! they were 
complete in Him, in attainments as well as in 
privileges ? 

We are told that God loveth a cheerful giver: 
it is His own blessed characteristic to give bounti- 
fully; upbraiding not; may we ‘not, therefore, be- 
lieve that he is favorable to the free and willing 
receiver of His goodness? Yet as the Israclites 
were slow to enter upon the Promised Land, so 
ate we slow to enter upon the Purchased one; we 
do not “ eat the good’’ of the land which has been 


Pisgah view can altogether console us. Too many|half, or thirty quarts of water at one time. 


among us are like the spies; we confess that it is 
a good land, bit exaggerate the difficulties of at- 
taining it; its old dwellers (the deeply seated in- 
firmities of the flesh) seem too strong to be over- 
come : but as Caleb and Joshua said, and for this 
were so singularly blessed by God, “‘ Let us go up 
at once and possess it, for we are well able to over- 
come it; the Lord is with us.’ How long asks 
Joshua, are ye slack to possess the land which the 
Lord hath given you? In these very words may 
Faith now urge, admonish, and encourage us to 
enter upon freer, richer blessings, far ampler 
privileges,—even those laid up for us in Christ. 
And if we, conscious of our inherent feebleness, 
should ask, ‘“‘ By whom shall Jacob go up, for he 
is but small?’ we have our answer given us,— 
‘Not by might nor by’power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord.” 


Habits and Haunts of the Camel. 


¥rom an article under the above eaption in a 
late number of Chamber’s Journal, the following 
interesting relation is taken. . 

In cities, in fairs, or other much frequented 
places, the camel seems habitually dull, but no 
sooner does he find himself in the desert, than 
his spirit returns ; he snuffs the sweet air, he looks 
gladly over the unimpeded landscape, he feels him- 
self at home ; and if his rider be familiar to him, 
trots away at the rate of twelve or fourteen miles 
an hour, without the least urging. In cases of 
necessity, he can, as we have already remarked, 
knock off eighteen or twenty miles in the same 
period. One of the pleasures of this mode of 
travelling, not often noticed, is the great height 
of the rider from the ground, preserving him 
from the fierce heat reflected from the sand, which 
on an ass, or even on a horse, sometimes scorches 
the face; but aloft on the cdimel’s saddle, the air 
is comparatively cool, and rendered more so by 
the swift pace of the camel. Owing to the strue- 
ture of his foot, he does not sink in the sand, but 
spreading the sole as he goes, appears to fly over 
the surface rather than to gallop. Although his 
eye appears dull, his sight is strong and piercing ; 
and in the fineness of the sense of smelling, is 
perhaps exceeded by no other animal, since he 
can scent water, avhich has scarce any odor at 
all, at the distance of a mile and a half, or two 
miles ; we should even say from observation, that 
he can seent it more than twice as far, for, on ap- 
proaching the Nile from the desert, we have 
know him voluntarily to quicken his pace at the 
distance of four or five miles. The delight im- 
parted by immense heat, which appears to confer 
upon some individuals a sixth sense, will continue 
during eight or ten hours, bubbling, seething, 
and thrilling through the frame like a sublime 
intoxication ; but by degrees, weariness and Jan- 
guor succeed, thirst makes itself felt, and es the 
sun nods towards the west, the eye glances about 
wistfully in search of a clump of palm-trees, or a 
rock, the usual indications of a fountain. Upon 
discovering the well-known signal, the dromedafy 
rears his head, turns, give his rider a look of en- 
couragement, and then, if not quite subdued by 
fatigue, bolts off at full speed. How many days 
he can go without drinking, has never, perhaps, 
been exactly ascertained—in fact, the power of 
endurance varies greatly -in different individuals 
—but it has been stated on very good authority, 
that the dromedary can subsist nine days without 


This 
allows three quarts a day for ten days; which 
though not sufficient properly to quench the 
thirst of so large an animal, may yet be enough 
to keep him alive. 

Comparative anatomy, which has indulged in 
a legion of experiments in the structure of much 
inferior animals, has not extended a proper de- 
gree of attention to the camel. It has, no doubt, 
been ascertained that this extraordinary creature 
possesess one stomach more than other mammalia, 
but curiosity has not been sufficiently busy with 
that immense bladder, streaked with sanguine 
veins, which the animal sometimes blows out of 
its mouth in spring. In strings of thirty or forty 
we have noticed, during the greatest heat of the 
day, a majority amusing themselves after this 
fashion. On such occasions they will raise their 
heads, look around wildly, and then, with a strange 
offensive noise, draw up the bag from their throats, 
and blow it out inflated to its fullest extent, as if 
to cool it by the touch of the external air. Ina 
few minutes they would suffer it to collapse, and 
suck it back with a suckling noise into their 
throats. Is not this bag intended to contain, in 
addition to the fifth stomach, a supply of fresh 
water? And is it not in this that travellers, 
when compelled to kill their domedaries to pre- 
serve their own lives in the Sahara, find the 
pure, transparent fluid spoken of on such ocea- 
sions ? The water in the fifth stomach is never, we 
believe, found upon dissection to be quite clear, 
but in some cells a little muddy, in others yellow. 

It is during a sand-storm, or on the approach 
of the simoon, that the camel displays the most 
striking proofs of sagacity. Before the human 
eye can detect the swiftly-approaching column of 
yellow or lurid gas, which instantly strikes dead 
all creatures that breathe it, the camel discerns 
the danger, and uttering a wild roar, turns round 
and plunges his nose into the sand. The travel- 
ler also, who springs instantly to the earth, presses 
his face against the face of the desert, tightly 
closes his lips, ard protects his nostrils with both 
hands. What signs of suffering or agitation the 
poor dromedary exhibits the traveller is too much 
terrified to observe, but he himself experiences 
throughout his frame, first a quivering, shooting 
pain, then a numbness and paralysis of all the 
vital functions, which prolonged for many seconds, 
would be death. But the mysterious vapour which 
comes almost like lightning, in the same manner 
departs. In many cases, the sudden death of the 
beast and his rider, reveals the fatal power of the 
simoon ; but when they escape with life, the pro- 
cess of reviving from the stroke, resembles that 
experienced by patients after a long illness—lan- 
guor, feebleness, prostration of the whole system, 
giddiness of the head, dimness of sight, a partial 
loss of memory, and a bewilderment of ideas. Eu- 
ropeans flee to brandy as a remedy, the Arabs to 
coffee ; while the camel, kneeling as if under a 
heavy burden, groans, grunts, and looks ruefully 
about upon the waste. 

One means of keeping up the strength of this 
faithful beast, which seems never to have occurred 
to the inhabitants of Kastern Africa, or else tobe 
neglected through indolence, is habitually prac- 
tised in the Moggreb or Western Desert ; the own- 
er going before, or a little on one side, breaks or 
plucks up whatever shrub or plant he perceives 
suited to the camel’s taste, and gives it to him as 
he walks along; and the vegetable juices thus 
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obtained, supply the want of water. Another|equally erroneous to regard him as a native of|The gentlemen were acquainted with the French 
great advantage arises from this policy of the/Tibit, a country so lofty, cold and desolate, that|also; bat every Englishman spoke the mixed lan- 
Moggrebyns ; it produces a kindly feeling, closely |even the shaggy horse of Britain finds it difficult|guage which has been gradually formed between 
resembling affection, between the master and his|to subsist there. It may safely be affirmed that|the Norman-French and Anglo-Saxon. This is 
beast, and inspires the latter with so much trust|the camel exists everywhere in bondage; some-|the language which has finally superseded the use 
and confidence, that when for whole days noth-|times the slave of the slave, but always industri- |of all others in England—the language of Newton 
ing is given him, he seems to understand that it/ous, patient, and addicted to toil. We have seen|and Bacon, the language of Milton and Shakes- 
is only because there is nothing to be had. him harnessed to the plough with an ass, and|peare, in which wisdom and genius have achieved 


Some naturalists have given currency to the|drawing a cart side by side with a buffalo; and|so much to instruct and delight mankind.—Late 
opinion that the camel is not found in India; but/have beheld him move through the eternal -| Paper. 


this is an error, since, in all ages it has abounded |tions of a water-wheel assisted by a skeleton of 
in the great sandy plains north of the Nerbiddah, |a horse ; but his proper place is the desert, where 
where, in the time of Akhbar, it constituted the|both he and his rider are exhilarated by the buoy- 
sole wealth of some tribes, individuals among|ant and elastic air. The only inconvenience at- 
whom were said to possess herds of ten thousand. | tending the use of the camel as a saddle-animal, 
In Persia, in Khorason, in Asia Minor, in the|is the awkwardness of mounting or descending. 
Crimea, on the plains of the Kuban, throughout|He squats on the ground, and you get into the 
the steppes of Central Asia, and in China, the|saddle, you utter a sound which no combination 
camel is the common beast of burden. Mongol|of letters can represent, and up he starts, first 
nobles journey on dromedaries to the court of Pe-| with his hind legs, which nearly pitches you over 
king, and sometimes harness them in carriages. |his head, and then with his fore-legs, which sends 
When ladies travel, whether in Northern or|you back with equal violence. In dismounting, 
Southern Asia, their favourite mount is the camel, |it is much the same, you utter the mysterious 
on which they are placed in a very peculiar man-|guttural sound, and down he goes, plump, doub- 
ner ; two capacious panniers are slung, one onjling his fure-legs under him, and then quietly 
either side the animal, furnished with soft cush-| bringing his hind-legs to bear in the same long 
ions. In these, two ladies seat themselves, and/|folds, after which he lies at his ease, and be- 
are protected from the sun’s rays by a silken|gins to ruminate, whether your neck is broken or 
canopy, supported on slender, gilded poles, rising|not. With all his faults, however, we regard him 
from the corners of the panniers, Here at their/as a friend, since-we have seldom passed pleasant- 
ease they chat with each other, smoke, or nursejer hours than those spent in the burning sun 
their babies, and are occasionally lulled to sleep}upon his back, with the golden sand beneath, 
by the drowsy motion of the animal. and a boundless horizon before us. 

The young foal of the camel, when frisking 
after its mother, has a sort of ungainly prettiness, 
which is almost comic, especially when the owner 
determines upon weaning it. A coarse net-work 
of rope-is then tied over the dam’s breasts, against 
which the young camel, in search of his usual 
nourishment, dashes his nose in a sort of petulent 
fury. He will go on, however, making attempts 
for about eight or ten days, after’ which he covly 
abandons the enterprise, and takes to ordinary 
food, thorns and thistles, and the coarsest herbage 
produced by the sterile soil of the desert. ‘To 
reconcile the young cameling to his lot, the 
Kirglis adern his head with gay-colored ribbons 
and long streamers, which, as he gambols about, 
dance and flutter in the air. Camels’ milk in all 
the countries where the animal flourishes, is an 
article in great request, both as a beverage and 
for the purpose of making cheese and butter ; but 
it does not seem to yield that strong spirit which 
is extracted from mare’s milk in all parts of Tar- 
tary, and enables the wandering hordes to enjoy 
























































































































For “ The Friend.” 

The rolling round of another year, brings the 
first number of another volume of ‘The Friend” 
to us, which we always meet with acceptance, be- 
lieving it to be sound in doctrine, beneficial in its 
reading, and instructive in its remarks; and oh, 
that every organ of the society would speak the 
same language; how encouraging would be the 
prospect ; for we read the true believers were to 
walk by the same rule, and to mind the same 
thing. Phillip, 3 chap. 16 ver. 

And why need there be a difference? All that 
could not say “ Shibboleth, ata certain pass, were 
o be slain.” It behoveth us all, therefore, to be 
full in our pronunciation of the truth, and have 
but one banner to be displayed, because thereof. 
The stones and timber used in Solomon’s temple, 
were to be hewn in the mountain, so that there 
should not be any jar or discord in putting it to- 
gether, for they had been squared and fitted by 
the master builder; and oh, that we could all be 
brought together in the spiritual building, with- 
out the noise of hammer or tool; which would be 
the case, if we were all squared and fitted by the 
Great Master builder. Therefore, let us enquire, 
and search out the cause, so that we can adopt 
the language, ‘Thine are we David, and on thy 
side, thou son of Jesse ; peace be to theeand peace 
be to thy helper,” which can always be uttered by 
the true disciples of the meek and lowly Jesus; 
whose ‘coat was without seam, woven from the 
top throughout,” John, 19th chap., 23d verse; 
showing the unity and oneness of the church. Now 
let us put shoulder to shoulder, and endeavour to 
keep the camp clear from all that would hurt or 
defile in the Lord’s Holy Mountain. Then would 
peace be within our walls, and prosperity in our 
palaces, then the language of the nation would be, 
‘‘ see how the Quakers are united, and dwell in 
love, even as the Father dwelleth in love.” 





Selected. 

“Are ye able to drink of my Cup ?”—All that 
are in Christ must be made to drink into one 
Spirit, yet often and often perhaps, must He re- 
turn and ask his chosen ones, ‘“‘Are ye able to 
drink of my cup?” before that free, calm answer 
can be given, “‘ We are able ;”’ and many offerings 
must be laid upon the altar with tears and weep- 
ing, before the sacrifices of joy are brought there. 
For as Christ was made like unto us, we must Le 
made like unto him, even at the cost of much that 
is grievous to natural feeling. His coming within 
the soul is the bringing in of a. new order; and 
when was there a painless transition, a bloodless 
revolution? It gives a new aim to the will of 
wan ; it sets a fresh goal before his affections, and 
one ofttimes to be reached only by passing over 
the dead body of all that made up their former 
life. ‘ Who will lead me, into the strong city ? 
who will bring me into Edom?” Before Christ 
can gain the citadel of man’s will and affections, 
many pleasant places must be laid waste before 
him, many fairand flourishing outworks be brought 
low. * * * It is the bearing of the cross, the 
sharing of the passion, that enables the believer 
to meet and understand his Lord ; “ for we being 
many, are one Body,” and without participation 





A novel invention for supplying locomotives 
with water while in motion, lately produced in 
England by Ramsbottom, the engineer and loco- 
motive superintendent on the North-western Rail- 
way, is thus described in the Popular Seience 
Review. ‘This ingenious apparatus consists of a 
dip-pipe. or scoop attached to the bottom of the 
tender, with its lower end curved forwards, and 
dipped into the water contained in an open trough, 
lying longitudinally between the rails, at or about 
the rail level, so as to scoop up the water, and de- 
liver it into the tender tank while running. The 
speed in practice, at which water is picked up, 
varies from a minimum of twenty-two miles per 
hour. By means of this apparatus the size and 
dead weight of tenders for running a given dis- 
tance are reduced, as also the time required on 
the journey. It has been in use on the Holyhead 
line since October, 1860; and since that time, 
about 2,250,000 gallons have been picked up. 
Another trough has Jately been laid down on the 
Liverpool and Manchester line, and a third near 
Wolverton—the last being intended for the use of 
the fast trains which run between London and 
the Conquest, when the English language began| Rugby, a distance of eighty-two miles, without 


In Arabia and Northern Africa, the fine hait 
of the camel, which the animal sheds once a year, 
is woven into fabrics little less soft and beautiful 
than the shawls of cashmere. A white bernouse 
of this material, manufactured in Tunis or Fez, 
hooded and tasselled with floss silk, sometimes 
sejls in the bazaars of Cairo and Damascus, for 
twenty-five or thirty pounds, according to its 
whiteness and lustre. Nor is this at all surpris- 
ing, since very few camels are white, the common 
colour being brown, varying occasionally almost 
to black. Of the coarse, long hair, which, as in 
the shawl goat, covers and conceals the down, 
Topes and teuts aremade. Hence the expression 
which occurs perpetually in the Arab poets, “the 
black tents of Onan or Nejed ;” and ia the Songs 
of Solomon, “ the black tents of Kedar.” 

The camel is said to be found wild in the des- 
erts lying east of the Himalayas. But this may be 
doubted, since the animal shuns forests, and there 
is no steppeof sufficient extent to withdraw crowds 


there can be no communion. 





The English Language.—After the Norman 
Conquest, about the year 1066, the whole king- 
dou of England was divided between the Nor- 
mans, who were the lords and gentry, and the 
Saxons, who, with few exceptions, became the 
cultivators of the soii. These two nations did 
not even enjoy the ordinary means of communi- 
cation together, for the Normans spoke French, 
as well as the king and courtiers, the courts of 
law used the same language, and the common peo- 
ple alone used or understood the Saxon, which 
they employed in their own affairs. This sepa- 
ration of language lasted till a hundred years after 


of so large a beast from the notice of man, It is|to be used by all the inhabitants of the kingdom. stopping. The picking-up apparatus was illus- 
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trated in the exhibition by a working model. Anj|of a giit-helmeted warripr; and, as many other| counsel, the word read or rade signi 


engine, similar to that exhibited, has ran from 
Holyhead to Stafford, a distance of 131 miles, 


average rate of 544 miles an hour. 
the same class lately brought the mail train from 
Holyhead (the nearest British port to Dublin) to 
London, a distance of 264 miles, being the greatest 
continuous run ever made by one engine. The 
average speed was 42 miles an hour. 


For “ The Friend.” 

Having read with much interest the article 
which has been, and yet is continued to be pub- 
lished in “The Friend,” headed, “‘ Improvements 
in the Church,” I greatly desire that all who read 
the contents of that paper would carefully examine 
and meditate upon this communication ; and espe- 
cially the part of it included in No. 1, vol. 38. 
There is much instruction, I believe, for all the 
members of the Society of Friends, in this exam- 
ination of the causes which have led many away 
from the true and primitive grounds of Quakerism, 
and brought them into dark and slippery places, 
where there is no standing for their feet; carried 
away by the “ philosophy and tradition of men, 
after the rudiments of the world, and not after 
Christ,” they have “hewn to themselves cisterns, 
broken cisterns that can hold no water.” Very 
impressive are the remarks of the author of the 
article alluded to, ‘“‘ Improvements in the Church,” 
and more than all, the conclusion of that part in 
No. 1, vol. 38, where he says: “In making this 
examination it should be borne in mind that if it 
is true that “the principle [or Spirit] of God in 
man * * is the only blessed means appointed of 
God to quicken, convince and sanctify,” as the 
founders of the Society and Friends sinee have 
always believed ; then, those who deny it, and re- 
sort to some other source for divine light and 
knowledge, by this very meaus impair, if not de- 
stroy, their capacity for determining their own 
condition, and darken the light which would show 
them their blindness; and therefore, it may be, 
that we have the accounts, not unfrequently put 
forth, of progress in biblical knowledge and mis- 
sionary labour, as being a growth in the Truth.” 

New Jersey, Ninth month, 1864. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Derivation of Proper Names. 

From a work recently published in Dublin on 
« English Roots and the Derivation of words from 
the ancient Anglo-Saxon,” are extracted the fol- 
lowing remarks on the derivation of some of our 
common proper names—which are said to be pecu- 
liar to the English and other nations of like origin. 

‘ Albert means well advised, or one who gives 
good advice. Edmond means the mouth of truth. 
Edward and Edgar, a keeper of his word. Ger- 
trude, is all truth. Leonard, signifies a lion’s heart. 
Bernard, a bear’s heart. Richard, a rich or beau- 
tiful heart. Lambert, a lamb’s heart. Godhart, 
a good heart. 


names with the Saxons commenced with “ wiil,’’ 


ing counsel, 


and ric, rich. Rodolph, anciently olphe, ‘is 


this was easily, by wrong pronunciation, brought| derived from read, counsel, and olph, which sig- 
without stopping. in 144 minutes; being at the|th Wilihelme, and shortened to William; but for|nified help. This name is now contracted to 


An engine of |a female name, first given to the wife or daughter 


of the warrior, it is spelt Wilhelmina. Among 
the Franks, it kept the name of Guildhelm, and 
with their descendants, the French, it became 
Gutlhowme, and since came to be Guillaume, and 
in Latin, Guilielmus. Walter was originally the 
title of an officer, rather than a proper name. It 
signified one who had charge or command of a 
forest, like the wood-ranger; walt or wold being 
the Saxon for a forest, from which we have the 
present designation wood. Winfred signifies win 
peace, an obtainer of concord, and Winnefred, 
originally Winnefreda, is the feminine, with the 
same meaning. Wilfred was one who willed peace. 
Robert meant disposed to rest; and Roger, origin- 
ally Rogard, the keeper of rest or peace. Osmond 
was the spokesman of the family, os being the 
house, and mond the mouth. Oswald or Osweald, 
was the ruler or provider for the wealth or pros- 
perity of his house. Raymond was rein-mund, 
meaning pure mouth. Mathilda, now Matilda, 
was anciently mead healt, that is a maiden-cham- 
pion. Harold, from here-halt, signified a cham- 
pion of the army ; hence the “herald” who carried 
the challenge of the champion. Hugh was ori- 
ginally Heughe, and with some nations it is Hugo; 
it means joy or gladness, and Hubert, a joy/ul 
heart. Humphrey was anciently Humfrid, or 
Homefred, signifying home-peace, or domestic 
quietness. Henry meant a possessor of wealth, 
from hau still used in some parts of England for 
have, and ryc, signifying riches; this latter word 
also signifled possession, and was added to an office, 
to describe the extent of the office bearer’s juris- 
diction, as “ bishopric,” “ bailiwic.” Godfrey, or 
Goeffrey, signifies good peace. Alfred means all 
peace; and Frederic, rich in peace or friendship. 
Francis, originally Franc, is free, and Lanfranc, 
‘ree of the land. 

El and edel, or ethel, signifies noble. Thus, 
Ethelbald meant nobly bold, or valiant ; Ethelbert, 
nobly advised. Kthelbard, or Ethelward was a 
keeper of nobility. Ethelwin a winner of no- 
bility, one who obtained honour by his merits. 
Baldwin was a bold winner. The word winne 
also meant beloved, and hence Allen or All- 
wine, a christian name, was beloved of all. 
Bede or bead, is the Saxon for prayer, and 
it is supposed that ¢he parents of Venerable 
Bede, in giving him this christian name, presaged 
his singular piety and devotion. The name 
Charles has undergone several alterations. It 
siguifies all noble. It was at first, Gar-edel ; gar, 
as before observed, being all, and edel, as we have 
just remarked, being noble. This was abreviated 
into Careal, the g changed to c, as in carouse, 
(from gar all, and ous out, applied to drinking 
all out,) and eal put for ede/. In latin Careal 
was written Carolus, and in modern English, 


Manhard, or Hardman, a man’s|Charles. Cuthbert means of good understanding, 


heart, or a man of heart; and Gerard means al/|the word cuth signifying knowledge, as uncouth 


heart. 

William is a very ancient proper name, the 
origin of which may be traced to a period anterior 
to the arrival of the Saxons in Britain, having 
been introduced at the time of the wars of the 
Romans with the ancient Germans. The leaders 
of the Romans wore gilt helmets, and when a Ger- 


is unknown or strange, and bert, as in Albert, 
meaning wise or advised. 

Dunstan was a name signifying stability or 
constancy, from dun, a hill, and stane, since 
changed to “stone.” Hence Dunstan meant a 
mountain stone, or rock, similar to Peter, derived 
from the Greek. Herbert signified well advised 


Ralph. A similar old name, Randolph, was 
originally Reindulphe, that is, pure help, or sin- 
cere assistance, rein signifying pure, and ulphe 
or olph, help or aid. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

Serious reflections affectionately recommended to 
the well-disposed of every religious denomina- 
tion, particularly those who mourn and lament 
on account of the calamities which attend us; 
and the insensibility that so generally prevails. 


If people had never seen war kindled in a 
country, and between neighbouring nations, they 
could hardly believe that men would be so inat- 
tentive to the dictates of reason, the tender feel- 
ings of humanity, and the more sublime nature 
and precepts of the gospel, as deliberately to en- 
gage in battle for the destruction of each other. 
That loaded as men are with their own frailties 
and miseries, they should industriously labour to 
increase them, and contrive new ways for the ruin 
and slaughter, one of another. They have but 
a short and uncertain time to live, a work of 
the greatest importance to perform, and yet will 
not suffer those awful moments to pass away in 
peace. “ Wars,’ says an ancient father, “are 
spectacles by which the devil doth cruelly sport 
with mankind.” And Bishop Taylor well ob- 
serves, ‘ That as contrary as cruelty is to mercy ; 
tyranny to charity, so is war and bloodshed to the 
meekness and gentleness of the christian religion.” 
The apostle James hath clearly answered the 
question with respect to the occasion of war, chap. 
iv. 1: “ From whence come wars and fightings 
amongst you? Come they not hence even of your 
lusts ?”” How extreme then must be that corrup- 
tion which produces so desperate an effect. It is 
now several years since the hand of God has been 
lifted up in judgment; great distress and suffer- 
ings have and still do attend us; multitudes of 
our fellow men haye been hurried into eternity, 
and yet the people do not appear humbled nor 
careful to inquire into the true cause. Sinners 
are chastised, and yet remain unconverted. Let 
us look nowhere else but, in ourselves for the cause 
of our miseries ; our sins are our greatest enemies 
and draw upon us all the rest. We fight against 
those we esteem our foes, and instead of laboring 
to overcome our sins, we basely yield to their 
temptations. It is the sighing and supplications 
of the contrite-hearted which God will hear; and 
when his anger is passed over, He will remember ~ 
His former mercies. Let us, beloved brethren, 
not forget-our profession as christians: nor the 
blessing promised by Christ to the peace-makers, 
but let all sincerely address our common Father 
for ability to pray, not for the destruction of our 
enemies, who are still our brethren, the purchase 
of our blessed Redeemer’s blood ; but for an agree- 
ment with them; nor in order to indalge our 
passions in the gain and delights of this vain 
world, to forget that we are called to be as pil- 
grims 4nd strangers in it; but that we may be 
morecomposed and better fitted for the kingdom 
of God; that in the dispensations of His good 
pleasure, He may grant us such a peace as may 
prove to the consolation of the church, as well as 
the nation, and be on earth an image of the tran- 


man warrior overcame and killed one of those well-|as to the condition of an army; the word here|quillity of heaven.— The Plain Path to Christian 
armed captains, the gilded helmet was taken off| being the Saxon for an army. Leopold is keeper| Perfection, 1780, 


the slain enemy, and proudly placed on the head 


of peace or amity, from leof, now changed to love, 


of the victor, who was thenceforward honored with|and hold to keep. From Leofholdit was changed| A New Life-Preserver—Much interest has 
the title of Gild-helme, which afterwards became|to Leophold, Leopold for the sake of euphony.| been excited in Paris, by the dispatch of two offi- 
a christian name, at first bestowed upon the son| Roderick was originally Raderic, that is, rich tn|cial representatives of the marine to Marseilles, 
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by the Emperor’s especial desire, in order to re-}guillemots are hatched, say about the middle of|the one 
port upon the success of the unimmergible tunic,|June. Then we go into the guillemot’s own king-| other, and so he goes bac 


the; birds have settled down at the 
, : © et forwards till 


which has been tried amid the heaviest seas rag-|dom, and catch him at his roost. Sometimes we/the ledge is cleared. If the ledge has not been 


ing during the reign of the mistral. 


Five sailors|attack him from above, sometimes from below. | visited for years the birds may be taken by the 


had been chosen from the various ships of war lying|From above we get at him by a rope often more|hand, they are not the least shy, and hop upon 
in the harbour. Only one of the number could swim. {than 100 fathoms long, and about two inches and|his back as soon as he sits down. A wise fowler 


All five, however, were beheld far out at sea, walk- 
ing over the waves as serenely as if they had been 
crossing a hayfield in summer time, and were 
merely compelled to step high, in order to avoid 
treading on the hay. The tunic is made in the 
shape of an ordinary paletot, and is easily put on 
and taken off. One of the sailors was coolly smok- 
ing a segar during the whole time of the experi- 
ment, while another was eating and drinking from 
a little tray which he carried before him. The 
last and most conclusive, because most French, 


‘experiment was the game of dominoes played by 


two of the parties, who, in spite of the tumbling 


a half thick. The fowler is bound to it by bands, 
which go down both thighs, and by shoulder-straps, 
which an the rope fast to his chest, so that the 
cragsman sits as comfortably as though he were in 
an arm-chair, and has his feet and hands free. 
There are two things which disgrace a good fowl- 
er; first, he must never clutch the rope with his 
hands; 2dly, he must so use his legs that his back 
never turns to the face of the cliff. Five men 
are enough to hold and mind the rope above, and 
one watches the fowler’s signals if he wishes to be 
let down lower or drawn higheryp. There is lit- 
tle fear for a man on the rope, except from stones 


and tossing of the ugliest sea ever beheld, main-|falling down on him from above, but a good crags- 
tained with the greatest gravity the excitement of|man will take care to send down all the loose stones 


the game to the very last.—Late Paper. 
From “The North British Review.” 
A Fortnight in Faroe 


The following account of a “Fortnight in 
Faroe,” may be interesting to some of our read- 


as he goes; the rope itself is made fast toa stake 
above, if there is room or earth enough to drive it 
in. If not, the ablest man sits down with the end 
of the rope round his loins. If the edge of the 


rock is round and smooth, the rope runs over it) This is the most dangerous work of all. 


will not take more old birds off a ledge than he 
leaves young ones. He must beware too of taking 
too many from the middle of the ledye, for if the 
birds are killed out in any one part they will not 
breed just there again, even though they be crowd- 
ed at each end. Above all things the ledge must 
not be stained with blood, for that frightens 
guillemots more than anything else. A handy 
fowler will ‘fila,’ a thousand guillemots in a 
day, and he can carry up about a hundred with 
with him at a time, but it must be a good rope 
that will bear many more. If there are toomany 
to be got up by the rope, they must be thrown 
over the cliff and picked up in boats, but that is 
not so good for the feathers. 

“ But sometimes the birds breed on ‘ Drongs’ 
and Needles, on those sharp rocks that, stand out 
of the sea. Then the fowler cannot get at the 
birds from above, but must climb up to them. 
Then we 


A mans 


nicely. If it be rough and jugged, rollers of|go in pairs. The lowest down helps and pushes 
wood are used. Sometimes the cliffs are so high|the uppermost on by aid of his fowling-pole, in 
that 100 fathoms, 600 feet, of rope are not enough, | which is an iron crook which catches him by the 
Faroe. ‘Puffins and guillemots, those are the/so the fowler is lowered down to a landing-place | waistband ; all the while the uppermost makes the 
best birds in Faroe. They give life and they take|in the cliffs, and then another rope is made fast by| most of his hands and feet. When the foremost 
it; many are fed by them, and by them many |a batch of men who have themselves been let down|has come to a resting-place or breeding-place, he 
have lost life and limb. As for the guillemots|for the purpose, and he goes to work by stages.|lowers down a short rope, to Ifis comrade, and so 
some folk call them stupid, and so they are in|Are they ever afraid? Well! boys are afraid|he too isdrawn up; going down they slide down 
some things, but in others they are wise enough. |sometimes. They send the lads of twelve or four-| the rope which is made fast by a noose to a stone 


ers. 
“ Hear him tell of the dangers of the fowler in 


One would think now, that breeding as they doalljteen years to places where men can’t get at the/or rock, but it is very ticklish work for the last: 


along the ledges of the steep cliffs, thousands of |eggs, for we take the eggs too. They are lighter|}man, who must so fasten the rope that it will slip 
them without a nest, that no guillempt could know /|on the rope, and cleverer in climbing. The boy|off the fastening by a jerk. I knew a man who 
its own egg, and yet in 1859 I saw how they know |likes it well enough till the time comes for him to} finding the rope would not yield climbed up again, 


_ their eggs and love them too. Then I saw two/|go over the ‘edge’ for the first time, and then his} and fastened it less strongly, for he said he could 


of them fighting, and in the scuffle one pushed the|heart fails him, and it takes a good deal to make| not afford to lose the rope, though if he had slip- 
other’s °Be and it began to roll down the steep(him go over the cliff, but go he must, as his fa- P 
i 


led while he was going down he must have lost 
ledge. a moment it would have slipped over|ther before him. Assoon as he is landed all goes|his life. Worst of all is passing from ledge to 
into the sea, but all at once the fight was stayed, | well, for there is really nodanger. It is a strange) ledge sideways, then one fowler sits and holds the 


and the guillemot to whom the egg belonged |feeling, nothing more; facing you is the bare|rope while the other climbs and crawls along. 
shuffled along till,it got before it, stayed it with jrock, the blue sky above you, and below you the|If the climber slips the other must be ready to 
its long bill, and then rolled it up again to its old/still bluer tumbling sea, between the two you/pull him back, but I have known cases where 
place. What makes it come to land to breed year|swing to and fro like a pendulem. But I never] both were dragged over the cliff and killed. Once 
after year to a day? and what makes the cock |heard of a man losing cither head or heart on the|two men whom I knew, went up a Drong with 
and hen take the young guillemot between them,|rope. When he comes to a ledge where the/only theirfowling-poles. By ill-luck one dropped 
each holding the tip of its wing in their beak, if|guillemots breed he unbinds himself from the rope, |his pole into the sea. ‘Thou has wife and chil- 
the cliff be not steep enough for it to plunge right | keeping his slings on his thighs and shoulders, but/dren,’ said the younger who was unmarried. 
down into the water? On the 29th of July, St./he must take care to tie the end of the rope fast|‘ None will weep for me at home, take my pole, 
Qlaf’s Mass, all the guillemots are gone south, and|near him, for the cliff often trends in, and if the| may be the Lord will help me dowa without one.’ 
we see nothing more of them as a body till Paul’s|end of the rope flies away from you, you would be| And the Lord helped them both. 
mass the 29th of January. What do we take them |in a great scrape as a man once was whom I knew. 

for? For their flesh and feathers; the flesh is|He had gone down alone on the rope, and was 
good enough, and what we cannot eat fresh we salt. |careless enough to let the rope slip away after he| Lucifer Matches——The number of matches 
We catch about 55,000 guillemots in a year, and|had got off it. It flewaway farther than he could/ manufactured in Great Britain, is estimated at 
they yield about fifteen or sixteen hundredweight reach by a foot or two, and there he was left on|40,000,000 a day. But the great seat of match- 
of feathers. Howdowe take them? In three or/the ledge. But his heart was good,—he sprung| making is in Austria. Polluk, at Vienna, and 
four ways. Sometimes four men go in a boat un-|out, caught the line both with hands and feet, and| Furth in Bohemia, consume together twenty tons of 


der the cliffs, where the young birds who have not |so clung to it till he was drawn up. phosphorus annually, and employ 6,000 persons. 
begun to breed sit on the lower ledges, and then 


(To be continued.) 





with nets at the end of long poles, two of the crew 
catch the birds either as they sit or as they fly past. 
If they are too high to reach with the poles, we 
frighten them up and catch them as they fly, as 
they always do, for the water; but then the boat 
must not be too near the cliffs, for your guillemot 
is a heavy bird as he gets on the wing, and he 
makes a bow as he comes down on the water ; but 
that is a wasteful way, for the guillemot gets 
scared away from his breeding place by the noise 
you make, and besides in his fright bs sets the 
eggs rolling and they are broken. The most 
common way is the most dangerous, that is what 
we call figling ; we don’t set 





ut it till the young ‘all along the ledge. 


‘As soon as the fowler is free from the rope he}This is sufficient to produce 125,000,000 of 


sets to work. In the spring the birds are wild 
and shy, they do not sit tamely on the ledges as 
they do in the breediog-time, but get into holes 
and clefts and crannies. The fowler must then 
creep along the ledge to the holes, and catch the 
birds as they fly out in the net on the end of his 
pole. When it is full he draws it to him, kills 
the birds, and binds them by the bills in pairs 
which he hangs on the rope. In the breeding- 
time the birds are much tamer, then they sit on 
the ledges in thousands, and as a rule they do not 
stir except just about where he is busy with 
his net. So he begins at one end and goes 
'y the time he has got to 


matches per day. The cost at which boxes and 
matches are made is equally startling. Furth 
sells his cheapest boxes at about two cents per 
dozen, each box containing about eighty matches. 
Hanop, a Prussian, sells his plain boxes at eigh- 
teen cents per 100, and 1,100 splints for half a 
cent. It is gratifying to know that owing to re- 
cent improvements, the diseases formerly incident 
to this manufacture are now very much lessened. 
An improved match has lately been introduced in 
England, which cannot be ignited by any amount 
of ordinary friction, and can only be inflamed by 
contact with a prepared surface, which may be 
kept entircly distinct from the match itself. . 


































































































































































































































































































































THE FRIEND. 


cruizers a few days ago; and on the 10th inst. the Eng- 
lish steamer, A. D, Vance, with a valuable cargo of cot- 
ton, turpentine, &c., was also taken. A Halifax dispatch 
of the 12th, mentions the arrival there of two blockade 
= runners with 1800 bales of cotton destined for England, 
and said to be in payment of the interest on the rebel 
loan. They left Wilmington, N. C., on the 5th, and re- 
port that the Tallahassee was to leave that port the next 
day on a piratical cruize. Two more blockade runners 
were also about leaving Wilmington. There were no 
|fewer than eight blockade runners at Halifax on the 
12th inst. 

Georgia.—General Sherman reports that his army is 
concentrated at Atlanta, that his troops are in position 
and well. Hood left very little of value at Atlanta, most 
of the government stores and railroad material having 
been previously removed to Macon, towards which point 


THEH FRIEND. 
NINTH MONTH 17, 1864. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forsign.—News from Europe to the 31st ult. The 
sittings of the Conference at Vienna have been adjourned, 
probably because the Danish plenipotentiaries are await- 
ing the necessary documents. The conference had thus 
far been occupied solely with the territorial question. 
The German troops will not be withdrawn before a deti- 
nite conclusion of peace. The capture of the Anglo- 
rebel steamer Georgia was still a subject of discussion 
by the British press. The London Daily News quotes a 
decision by Lerd Stowell, in a case exactly similar to 


that of the Georgia, as conclusive evidence that the sei- 
gure by the Niagara was perfectly legal. The London 
Shipping Gazette, on the contrary, contends that the 
seizure involved a direct violation of neutral rights, and 
cannot be supported by an-appeal to international law. 


the rebel army has retreated. The rebel General Winder 
{has been removed.from the command of the post at An- 
dersonville, Geo., on account of his cruelty to the Union 
prisoners confined there. General Sherman reports that 
the entire loss of his army in the late engagements which 





A Vienna journal states that the Emperor of Austria has/ resulted in the capture of Atlanta, is less than fifteen 
accepted an invitation to visit the King of Prussia, and| hundred men. In these battles over 3000 rebels were 
that the Emperor of Russia will probably also be one of) captured, aud about 3000 killed and wounded. The 
the party. The Austrian government is said to be urg-| number of guns captured was 29. 

ing the ex-king of Naples to quit Rome. The difficul-|  7nnessee.—A Union State Convention was lately in 
ties between Turkey and Montenegro have been settled.| session at Nashville. Resolutions were passed favoring 
The Liverpool cotton market was firmer, and all quali-| the call of a State Convention, and the immediate aboli- 


ties had advanced to a trifling extent. Flour and bread-| tion of slavery. The rebel force under Gen. Wheeler | 


stuffs quiet and steady. Consols, 88}. : has been driven out of the State with considerable loss 

Mexico and Cuba.—At the date of the latest advices,|in men and horses. It was found that the damage done 
the yellow fever was making considerable havoc at) to the railroad was very slight. It has already been re- 
Havana. The steamer Francis, lately from Philadelphia,} paired. It is reported that the rebel General Taylor has 
had been sold at Havana for £20,000. She is to be) crossed the Mississippi, and has united his forces with 
fitted up for blockade running. Late news from Mexico! Forrest for the purpose of enlisting in West Tennessee. 
confirms the report of the capture of Victoria from the] The rebel General John Morgan, who, with a cavalry 
French, by the Mexican general Cortinaz. The French} force of 1800 men, was co-operating with Wheeler in 
were put to flight with heavy loss. . the attempt to break Gen. Sherman’s line of communi- 

British America.—The proposition for a union of all] cation, was surprised by Gen. Gillem on the 5th inst., 
the British North American Provinces under one govera-| Morgan was killed, his staff captured, and the entire 
ment seems to have been agreed to by the delegates who) force routed and dispersed. On the 6th inst., a rebel 
recently met at Charlottetown, and they have adjourned| force of 1300 men was encountered by a regiment of U. 
to meet at Halifax, where the question will be further) §. cavalry, near Readyville, and routed, with a loss of 
discussed. : 142 men killed and captured. The rebel force retreated 

Unirep Srates.—The Finances.—The U. 8. Secretary| beyond Murfreesboro, and was endeavoring to reach 
of the Treasury having invited proposals for the balauce| Wheeler. 
of the loan dated Sixth month last, the amount required! Mfissouri and Arkansas.—Shelby’s rebel force is said 
being nearly thirty millions of dollars, the offers were/to be threatening an attack on Charlestown and Cape 
opened on the 9th and 10th inst. The aggregate of the) Girardeau, Missouri. It is reported that two U. States 
bids was $72,762,750, and the amount wanted was|pun-boats on the White River, Arkansas, have been 
awarded, at an average premium exceeding four per! captured by the rebels, and that another had been sunk 
cent. The bonds bear an annual interest of six per cent.| by them at St. Charles. It is also reported that a large 
payable semi-annually in coin, and are redeemable after| force is threatening Duval’s Bluff. A portion of General 
Sixth month 30th, 1881. ‘ Smith’s forces, from Memphis, is making an expedition, 

Fensions.—About twenty-five thousand widows are) with cavalry, infantry and artillery, into the White river 
receiving pensions under the laws passed with reference) region of Arkansas. 
to the present war. . Louisiana.—New Orleans dates to the 3d inst. The 

The Army.—The U. S. Secretary of War, states in | rebels are reported to be preparing a formidable expedi- 
dispatch of the 7th inst., that the Provost Marshal|tion to attack Brashear city, or some other point. 
General's office is busily engaged in arranging the| Guerillas are still hovering in the vicinity of Alexandria. 
credits of the several districts, and is ordered to draft} An expedition sent from New Orleans to Clinton, had 
without delay for the deficiency in the districts that have} returned after effecting its object,—the defeat of a rebel 
not filled their quotas, beginning with those most in| force at that point, and the destruction of their stores. 
arrears, Credits for volunteers will be allowed as long| General Banks expected soon to return to the North. 
as possible, but the advantage of filling the armies im-| Afobile—There is no recent intelligence respecting the 
mediately requires the draft to be speedily made in the| operations for the capture of Mobile. On the 25th ult. 
defaulting districts. All applications for its postpone-| the rebel gun-boat Nashville, lying in the harbor of Mo- 
ment have, therefore, been refused. Washington dis-| bile, was blown up in the night by an expedition dis- 
patches state that reinforcements for the army are arriv-| patched for the purpose from one of the United States 
ing in large numbers. For some time past the number) squadron. The Nashville lay at the time within two 
of men mustered into the service has averaged about) hundred yards of two confederate iron-clads. 
three thousand a day. Virginia.—At the latest dates, the confederate forces 

The Navy.—The Navy Department has given orders| were still in front of Gen. Sheridan, with no signs of re- 
that after the 10th inst. no person shall be enlisted in| treating up the valley. There had been little fighting 
the navy for less than two years. Within the last few| for a week previous. Matters have latterly been very 
weeks the offers for enlistment have exceeded the de-j quiet around Petersburg. On the night of the 9th inst., 
mands of the service. . a detachment of the Federal troops made an unexpected 

Trade with Portugal.— The State Department has/ movement upon a part of the rebel lines, and captured 
been officially informed of the promulgation of a Portu-| about one hundred prisoners. The rebel army in Vir- 
guese royal decree, that from August 12th last, until| ginia is reported to be obtaining its supplies by trains 
March 3ist, 1865, the importation of foreign cereals, | from Weldon running as far as Stony Creek, which is a 
whether in grain or flour, is permitted in the ports of} station on the Weldon and Petersburg road, ninety miles 
Lisbon and Oporto, and also by the Eastern Railway] from the former place and twenty-two from the latter. 
and the river Douro.” The provisions are wagoned from Stony Creek to Din- 

The Pirate Florida.—The Florida arrived at Teneriffe| widdie Court-house, fifteen miles, and thence to Peters- 
on the 18th ult. She was permitted to take in coal, and| burg fifteen miles further. Five or six hundred wagons 
what provisions she required, and sailed the next day,| are engaged in this transportation. 
going south. The capture and destruction of numerous} Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 328, including 46 
vessels by the Florida was reported. soldiers. 

Blockade Runners.—The blockade running steamer| The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
Mary Bowers, ran on an obstruction near Long Island,}on the 12th inst. New York.—American gold fluctuated 
8. C., on the Ist inst., and was lost. Another, named| greatly during the day, opening at 225, selling down to 
the Elzey, was captured by one of the United States! 213}, and closing in the evening at 219. United States 


six per cents, 1881, 108}. Five-twenty’s, 1103. Ten- 
forty, five per cents, 97. The loan market active at 7 
percent. Superfine State flour, $9.25 a $9.70. Ship- 
ping Ohio, $10.90 a $11.10. Baltimore flour, $11.20 a 
$11.90. Amber western wheat, $2.25 a $2.30; No. 1 
Milwaukie, $2.17. Chicago spring wheat, $2 a $2.10. 
Rye, $1.60 a $1.65. Barley, $2.25 a $2.40. Oats, 88a 
90 cts. Mixed western corn, $1.60 a $1.62. Philadel- 
phia.—The quotations for flour have not changed, but 
the market was unsettled and very dull, with no sales of 
any moment. The same remark applies to wheat and 
other grain. The prices are moninally, $2.55 for new 
western red wheat, and $2.55 a $2.60 for Delaware, and 
$2.80 a $2.90 for white. Rye, $1.85 a $1.90. White . 
corn, $1.70; yellow, $1.73, Oats, 88 a 89 cts. Cotton, 
$1.83 for middlings. Cloverseed, $14 per bushel. Timo- 
thy, $6.50. Flaxseed, $3.70. The arrivals of beef cattle 
reached about 2000 head, being 500 less than last week. 
The offerings were in excess of the demand, and the 
market dull, some 400 head being left over unsold. 
Prices were without any material change, ranging at $10 
a $13 for common, $13 a $14 for fair, and $16 a $17 for 
good and prime quality, the 100 lbs. Hogs were higher, 
and all offered, about 2300, were sold at from $18.50 to 
$20 the 100 Ibs. net. Of sheep 6500 were sold at from 
64 tO 8} cts. per lb. gross. 
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Ann Kaighn, N. J:, $2, vol. 37; from Jos. W. Hibbs, Pa., 
$4, vols. 37 and 38; from I. Hall, J. Roberts, and D. 
Hunt, Pa., $2 each, vol. 38; from Susannah Marriott, 
N. Y., $2 vol. 38; from J. Elfreth, N. J., $2, yol. 38. 


Received from W. B., Pa., for the coloured freedmen, 


TO LET. 


The dwelling house belonging to Germantown Pre- 
parative Meeting, situated on Main street and contiguous 
to'the Meeting premises. A family in membership with 
Friends, and willing to take as boarders a few Friends’ 
children, pupils of the adjoining select school, would be 
preferred. Apply to 

Joan S. Harnes, Germantown. 
Ezra Comrort, near Depot, Germantown, 
Exuiston P. Morris, 805 Market St., Phila. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURE 
PERSONS. . 


Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for the 
Men’s and Women’s schools. 
Application may be made to 
Joun C. Auren, No. 321 N. Front, or 335 S. Fifth St. 
Isaac Morgan, Jr., 622 Noble street; or 
Samvue. Auuen, 524 Pine street. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN ENGLAND AND IRE- 
LAND. 


Geo. Harrison, of Manchester, Eng., having relin- 
quisked the agency of “The Friend,” those who have 
been in the practice of settling with him for their sub- 
scriptions, will please in future, account to Joseph Arm- 
field, No 1 South Place, Finsbury Pavement, London, 
England, who is fully authorized to receive subscrip- 
tions and payments for the paper, on behalf of the Pro- 
prietors, and who will give us information of any new 
subscribers, or any change that may be desired in the 
direction. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
the 7th of Eleventh month next. 

Parents and others intending to send children as 
pupils, will please make early application to Dusre 
Kyicut, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. O., 
Chester Co., Pa.,) or to Cuartes J. ALuay, Treasurer, 
No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NBAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician andSuperintendent,—Josava H. Worruine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuarues Eu.is, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





